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need to remember. Pay attention to the horizon. Make sure everyone on your boat wears a life jacket. 
And stay sober behind the wheel. When you drink, you don’t think. For more ways to practice 


safe boating, please visit www.MyFWC.com today. 
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To avoid running into a careless driver or becoming one yourself, there are a few things you 
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DIRECTOR'S MESSAGE 


By Ken Haddad, Executive Director 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 


It’s a great source of pleasure for 
me to witness the way the Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission and its employees rally 
their resources in emergencies and 
other occasions when people are at 
‘| risk. 

Hurricane Katrina is only one example of the 
official and personal commitments this agency 
mobilizes. The Division of Law Enforcement mobi- 
lized officers, vehicles, vessels, aircraft and other 
equipment for search-and-rescue and security 
assignments in Mississippi immediately after the 
hurricane winds had passed. The storm had devas- 
tated local authorities’ ability to find and rescue 
survivors and recover those who had been less for- 
tunate. 

Meanwhile, employees organized relief efforts to 
send food, water and other needed items to 
Mississippi. They even gathered toys for children 
who had fled the storm with their families and 
were stranded in Tallahassee. It was an inspiring 
thing to see the way they channeled so much com- 
passion into helping the victims of that horren- 
dous catastrophe. They did it because people need- 
ed help. That was enough. They have contributed 
generously to a relief fund for their own coworkers 
who need assistance in the wake of natural or 
man-made disasters. 

The agency’s law enforcement officers were the 
most-visible contribution to relief efforts in 
Mississippi. Initially, the deployment included 109 
officers, 119 vehicles, 28 boats and 19 all-terrain 
vehicles, plus two mechanics, two radio techni- 
cians, two pilots and couple of administrative sup- 
port workers. They worked side-by-side with local 
authorities and other Florida agencies such as the 
Florida Department of Law Enforcement, the State 
Fire Marshal’s Office, Department of 
Transportation, Department of Agriculture and the 
National Guard. 

The whole operation resembled the response to 
the relentless siege of hurricanes that struck Florida 
last year. 

On other occasions, such as the Super Bowl at 
Jacksonville and the Free Trade of the Americas 
summit in Miami, our officers helped secure large 
groups of people who would have otherwise been a 
tempting target for terrorists. 

While we do look sadly at the tragedies around 
us, it’s appropriate to reflect on the tragedies that 
have not happened because of the professionalism 
and self-sacrifice by the great group of people who 
work for this Commission. 

As executive director of this agency, I am hon- 
ored to lead men and women of such courage and 
dedication. 
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isited by the Spanish Apert 1 De Soto and 
Ponce de Leon, settled by ranchers.named 
Overstreet'and Partin, and a natural haven for 
“Seminole leaders Osceola and Wild Cat, the area 


ans “of West Lake Toho continues to be a qptivating, 
central Florida destination. = y 
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Lake Toho offers wildlife watchers an opportunity 
to spot many species such as this white ibis. 


Although West Lake Tohopekaliga (toh-hoh-peh- 
kuh-LYE-guh) may be hard to pronounce, it’s not hard 
to love. Osceola County is home to this golden link in 
the Kissimmee Chain of Lakes and the towns of 
Kissimmee and St. Cloud are nestled along its shore. 
It’s a place, perhaps “Heavens Place,” where birds with 
beautiful plumage come to nest. It’s a place where 
American alligators quietly glide through black waters. 
It’s a place for angling competitions or where a family 
can relax on picturesque waters. 


Local History 

The county gets its name from a great leader of the 
Seminole people called Osceola who lived from 1804- 
1838. Not much is known of his early life, other than 
his mother was a Creek Indian, his stepfather Scottish 
and as a child he was called Billy Powell. 

Osceola fought to keep the Seminoles from being 
moved to Indian territories west of the Mississippi. 
During the Second Seminole War (1835-1842), Osceola 
was captured by Gen. Thomas S. Jesup under a flag of 
truce and imprisoned in Fort Marion in St. Augustine. 
He was later moved to Fort Moultrie in South Carolina 
where he died on January 30, 1838. 

Today there are approximately 2,000 Seminoles liv- 
ing on six reservations in central and south Florida. 

Another great Seminole leader, Coacoochee, known 
to the army as Wild Cat, was born on an island in 
West Lake Toho. He was one of the most respected war 
chiefs by the U.S. Army. In 1841, after years of fight- 
ing, he was removed to Oklahoma. 

Spanish explorers brought the first horses, cattle 
and hogs to Florida. These animals managed to survive 
the weather, parasites and predators and populate the 
plains and scrub lands, where early settlers found 
them roaming. 

The Overstreets were one of the early families to 
settle in the central part of the state. They traveled in 
covered wagons from Georgia in the mid-1800s. High 
water caused them to stop at Bonnet Creek in Osceola 
County and members of the family have been there 
ever since. 


It's not unusual to see a longhorn steer wading 
amongst the lily pads in an effort to get cool. 


Jennings L. Overstreet was raised on the banks of 
West Lake Toho and is a fourth-generation Florida cat- 
tleman. Jen’s grandson, Cole is the sixth generation to 
follow the tradition and has his own brand and cattle. 

Another early family, the Partins, also moved from 
Georgia to Florida. In the 1940s and 50s, Henry Partin 
helped change the face of Florida’s cattle industry with 
the introduction of Brahmans. Today, the Partins con- 
tinue to raise large herds of outstanding Brahma bulls. 

One of the first businessmen to see the potential of 
central Florida’s land was wealthy manufacturer and 
sportsman Hamilton Disston. He agreed to buy 4 mil- 
lion acres of Florida land for $1,000,000 in 1881. In 
1882, he had waterways dredged giving Osceola 
County access to the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic 
Ocean and opening the region to steamboats. Disston 
is credited with jumpstarting Florida’s economy in the 
late 19th century. 


Lake Restoration 

Toho is the sixth largest lake in Florida and is part 
of a system of lakes called the Kissimmee Chain of 
Lakes. West Lake Toho is 11.7 miles long and has an 
average width of 2.5 miles. 

Many types of aquatic plants grow along the 22,700 
acres of West Toho. Various types of plant life are ben- 
eficial to the lake’s fishery and the wildlife thriving 
along its shores. Most Florida lakes are shallow and 
many don’t contain stump fields, rocky points or large 
drops so it's up to the plant structures to provide good 
environs for forage fish. While plants such as hydrilla, 
pickerel weed and smart weed may be popular with 
fish and the anglers who seek them, they add to the 
lakebed’s muck buildup. 

Prior to the mid 1960s, the natural cleansing cycle 
of floods and drought prevented dead and dying vege- 
tation from accumulating. As central Florida’s popula- 
tion increased by leaps and bounds, this cycle was 
interrupted. By the 1980s, the lake's legendary bass 
fishing days were fading, due in part to layers of 
decaying muck. 

The first drawdown of the lake occurred in 1971 and 
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Anglers flock to Lake Toho in hope of catching a 
largemouth bass worthy of a "fish tale." 


another in 1979, but these did not include muck 
removal. In 1987, a more successful drawdown com- 
plete with muck removal was performed with great 
success and saw the revival of Lake Toho. 

During the past 17 years, decaying plant life has 
again built up along the shoreline and the Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation Commission (FWC) has 
overseen several drawdowns to help restore the lake. 
Usually during the spring and summer months the 
lake is drawn down from approximately 55-feet to 52- 
feet in anticipation of the summer rainy season and 
hurricanes. 

The last major drawdown was in 2004 when Lake 
Toho was dropped from 55-feet to 49-feet. During this 
major enhancement project a total of 3,339 acres of 
shoreline were scraped free of muck. The total amount 
removed was approximately 7,917,770 cubic yards. 

Some of the muck was placed in upland disposal 
sites and some formed 29 in-lake disposal islands. 
These man-made islands now provide valuable wildlife 
habit. 


Birds of a Feather 

Soaring on semi-tropical air currents high above the 
treetops are hawks, osprey, eagles and falcons. These 
birds of prey have excellent eyesight which allows 
them to spot a fish from afar and then pluck it from 
the lake’s water without the slightest hesitation. 

Lake Toho ospreys nest on telephone poles, channel 
markers, man-made platforms along power lines and 
other structures close to and in the main lake. Osprey 
parents tend to rear their chicks in the same nest year 
after year. During nesting season, it’s usually possible 
to spot adult birds with their chicks. Osprey numbers 
are increasing from a population decline, due in part 
to pesticides, in the 1950s and 1960s. 

One of the rarer birds to spot, also on the endan- 
gered list, is the snail kite. The snail kite feeds on the 


apple snail, which is not native to West Lake Toho. In 
1964, the population was down to 20 birds. Today, due 
to conservation efforts, their numbers have grown to 
more than 1,000. 

Along the shore, stately wading birds like egrets, 
herons, wood storks and anhingas wait almost motion- 
lessly for an unsuspecting fish, frog or insect to cross 
their path. Lucky anglers, boaters and bird watchers 
may also see these birds at the large Regal Cove rook- 
ery. 

Adding to the lake's diverse bird population during 
the fall and winter months, large flocks of white peli- 
cans migrate to Central Florida to escape the cold win- 
ter up north. They return to cooler climes in the early 
spring. 


Lake Toho Fishery 

Whether you're a bass pro entered in a tournament 
or a weekend wader out for some restorative relax- 
ation, you'll find West Lake Toho a great place to wet a 
line. It’s home to several fish species including black 
crappie, channel catfish, pickerel, warmouth, bluegill, 
redear sunfish and many types of forage fish. 

Of all the various species of fish within Lake Toho, 
the one most popular with anglers is the largemouth 
bass. Largemouths will hit a variety of baits both artifi- 
cial and natural. 

Their primary food source is the golden shiner and 
most tackle shops around the lake sell 4- to 12-inch- 
long live shiners. These golden shiners are so wild that 
if you open your live well in order to put one on the 
hook, it’s common to have a few jump out onto the 
deck. Bass also feed on threadfin shad which tend to 
die quickly on a hook and are hard to keep alive even 
in a live well. 

There are a few ways to fish using large shiners. 
One way is to hook the shiner in back of the dorsal fin 
with a 5/0-7/0-circle hook. Anglers today are releasing 
more of their catch and are discovering the bass mor- 
tality rate is less with a circle hook rather than a J 
hook. By simply raising the rod tip on the strike and 
beginning to reel, the circle hook lodges in the corner 
of the mouth and not down the throat. Daiichi makes 
a circle red bleeding bait hook which triggers a feeding 
response. 

Anglers can use a large, brightly colored float as an 
indicator or they can liveline the wild shiner without a 
float in areas where the vegetation is not too dense. A 
wire weedguard, fitting over the barb in the hook, is 
recommended. When fishing with a float, be sure to 
keep your eye on it. The shiner may swim in a circle or 
come to the surface when pursued by a bass. It’s 
important to give the bass a chance to swallow a large 
shiner. Wait to you feel weight or a heavy sensation 
before the strike. 

Lake Toho is a popular location for fishing tourna- 
ments, both crappie and largemouth bass. In 2001, 
professional angler Dean Rojas smashed the record 
books with a a total weight of 108 pounds, 12 ounces 
in a five-bass limit catch in a four-day tournament and 
went on to win the BASSMASTER Classic. 

All-in-all, it’s easy to see why natives, explorers, set- 
tlers and visitors alike hold visions of Lake Toho close 
in their mind and heart. 
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FALL FOR KINGS 
on the Forgotten Coast 


By Captain Alex Crawford 


TOSH BROWN 


pm very year, around September and October, the standing outdoor pursuits. For many dedicated saltwa- 

a beautiful Forgotten Coast of Florida's Panhandle ter anglers, the fall king mackerel run is an opportunity 
experiences a massive migration of monarch butter- that ranks right up there with other notable events of | 
flies. During the same time, without fail, the fall Florida's heritage such as the opening of deer season 
migration of smoker king mackerel occurs. And for the turkey season and the spring red snapper fishery. 
saltwater angler who loves to get a real stretch on his Targeting kingfish is high fun on the high seas. Fall- 
string, this annual kingfish run is heaven. run smoker kings burn your drag and entertain your 

Gulf Coast autumn weather is nothing short of spec- brain. These toothy water-rockets are just as fast as 

tacular, the perfect time to enjoy one of Florida’s out- their cousin, the wahoo. For the sheer love of fishing, 
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getting connected to a speed-burner king is a quintes- 
sential experience. It is the fortunate angler who has 
watched one of these greenish-silver torpedos light up 
while striking a bait or lure. 

Kings will strike surface live bait with such ferocity 
that they propel themselves 6 feet out of the water, 
hence the expression, sky-rocket kings. If your defini- 
tion of big fun is sizzling drags and melted drag wash- 
ers, now is your special time on the gorgeous Gulf 
Coast of Florida. 

In fall, when the offshore surface water temperature 
reaches about 70 degrees, king mackerel start their 
migration east across the Forgotten Coast. A mild 
autumn will keep the fish around through November. 
The fish follow huge schools of mullet and cigar min- 
nows south, where they winter in the Keys. 

In spring, when water temps reach about 68 
degrees, the smaller "snake" kings begin to show up 
with the bait offshore, normally around the third week 
in April. When huge schools of cigar minnows are on 
the hard bottom around K tower, south of Carrabelle, 
the kings won't be far behind. Both in spring and fall, 
smoker kings show up along the beaches. Sometimes 
pier fishermen are in the right place and capture these 
“beachcombers.” 

Kings of the same size school together. Smaller fish 
like Spanish are relegated to a lower level on nature’s 
food chain. Never far from their food source, kings 
shadow the bait schools that target reefs, both artificial 
and natural. 

Back in the days before sophisticated sonar, LORAN 
and global positioning technologies, enterprising fish- 
ermen would drag lead weights on handlines to locate 
rocky, coral and limestone bottoms that would hold a 
consistent bait source and predator pelagics like kings. 
Today, savvy anglers find natural, live bottom by sim- 


ply hitting “GoTo” on their GPS and reading their bot- 
tom machines. 

On the Forgotten Coast, several reefs and wrecks are 
prime king habitats in the fall. A short list includes 
Yamaha Reef, Franklin County Reef, L Buoy Reef, 
Fathom Rock, Apalachicola Reef, Empire Mica, Bryson 
Reef and the St. George Island bridge rubble. These 
numbers are readily available on charts published in 
the public domain. Many of these coordinates are 
close in and sit in less than 60 feet of water, making 
them accessible to recreational anglers. 

As always, safety is the first on-the-water priority. 
Fall weather can be fickle, especially into late October, 
so be a prudent Captain and always check wind and 
sea conditions for a comfortable and safe offshore fish- 
ing experience. Your fishing friends will admire your 
pretrip preparations including your inspection of all 
safety equipment, especially offshore life jackets. 

Never allow the excitement of pursuing big fish 
cloud your better judgment, when offshore weather 
signs tell you to stay at the dock. There will be another 
opportunity and your crew will thank you for keeping 
them out of harm’s way to fish another day. 

Tackle and tactics vary widely, but the following are 
a few successful techniques. Slow-trolling big hardtails 
(jacks) on flatlines or downriggers is a proven, success- 
ful tournament pattern. Or, the old standby, pulling 
dusters ahead of cigar minnows will always produce. 
With a hookup, always mark the spot with a buoy or on 
your GPS and go back and drift over the area with live 
baits. You will likely hook up a few more school fish. 

Trolling large lures on wire leaders can be effective 
at times. My favorites are Rapala CD 18s and Mann's 
Stretch 30+s. Blue and white is a confidence color 
because most natural baits look blue on top and white 
on bottom. 


TOSH BROWN 
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Your catch may include bonus fish like groupers that 
will swim way up in the water column to eat big 
trolling lures. Depending upon the way your fishing 
vessel is powered, you may need to slow down your 
trolling speed to allow the lures to swim naturally. 

Drifting or anchoring on your favorite natural bot- 
tom is another technique that produces a good result. 
Chumming with pogy oil and chunk baiting with cut 
pogies is a proven tournament-winning method 
employed by kingfish pros. Once the kings move into 
your chum line, it’s like fishing in your own personal 
aquarium. Just for fun, keep a couple of smaller outfits 
rigged with a silver jig and cast to individual fish, mak- 
ing sure your drag is set lightly. The thrill of the take 
and that wonderful string music will engage your sens- 
es. 

Kingfish tackle is as varied as 
the anglers employing it. Many 
prefer heavy rods with 4/0 or larger 
conventional reels. Granted, a 30- 
or 40-pound king will challenge 
your best skills, even on 30-pound 
class gear, but lighter tackle makes 
for a sporty battle. Some guides 
strictly use large-capacity spinning 
reels with perfectly smooth drags. 
Fall kings are so prolific; losing a 
few shouldn’t break your heart. 

Sometimes personal victories are 
achieved with a conservation- 
minded, catch-and-release mind 
set. Only take what you can use for 
personal consumption and leave 
some for your grandchildren. They 
will thank you. 

Stainless steel or haywire twisted 
piano wire is a necessity for toothy 
kings. I believe 40-pound-test wire 
or lighter gets more bites, however 
one runs the risk of breaking off a 
good fish. For fish going in the 
box, use 4X strong, #4 treble 
hooks. Stinger trebles will catch the 
notorious short-strikers. Small bar- 
rel swivels less than 100-pound-test 0 b& 
will draw more strikes from finicky biters but, when 
kings are in an eating mode, virtually anything works. 
Fresh dead cigar minnows are excellent baits, since 
they are primary forage for migrating fish. 

Lighter drag settings for kings are better. 
Tournament pros may go down to only two pounds of 
drag on the strike. The basic idea is simple. Light drags 
prevent pulled hooks on the first long, blistering run. 
After the first run, the angler can crank down and 
pump up slowly and smoothly without putting any 
slack in the line. Drags can be tightened as necessary 
during the fight to wear down a big fish. 

Be aware that big kings always make a last ditch 
run when they come to the surface and see the boat 
and gaff. Keep the gaff out of the water until it is time 
for a short, decisive stroke. Small gaffs with long han- 
dles work fine, but sweeping, erratic attempts result in 
lost fish. 


yn 
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APTAIN ALEX CRAWFORD 


The fish should be played out. The rodman should 
present a tired fish on the surface, horizontal to the 
gunnel for an easy gaff shot or release. Teamwork pays 
off. If you prefer a fighting belt for kings, have it on 
and adjusted to fit. Kings can spit a hook from slack 
line during the momentary process of taking the rod 
out of the holder and fumbling with a rod belt and the 
gimbal. Being a prepared angler scores more fish. 

Big kings are commonly lost at the gunwale. Being 
members of the tuna family, kings go into a circular 
death spiral at the boat and are really adept at break- 
ing you off in the prop, the anchor line or with an 
errant gaff effort. 

Catching outsized kings is a crew team effort with 
everyone knowing his job in the landing process. 
Review the plan with your crew, wheel man, gaffer, 
angler and cheerleaders, all working 
together for the common objective. 

The celebration of landing a quali- 
ty fish is at once a personal reward 
and a team celebration. Big kings 
should go over the gunwale and 
right into the box immediately. 
Never allow an out-of-control fish to 
hit the cockpit deck. With their 
razor-sharp incisor teeth that 
occlude together like our teeth, a 
king must be respected. If you allow 
the fish to bite you, the pain will be 
intense and may require professional 
medical assistance. Always have your 
offshore first aid kit stocked and 
your first aid training current. Safe is 
smart! 

The next best thing to the catch- 
ing celebration is the dinner party 
celebration. Kings are not for folks 
who like mildly-flavored fish as their 
flesh has an oily and rich texture. 
The oily, acidic flavor can be neu- 
tralized by marinating the flesh in 
milk in the refrigerator overnight. 
The calcium in milk flavors the 
acidic taste. 

Many people prefer to smoke 
kings, especially large specimens. Others like kingfish 
steaks on the barby. One favorite recipe is called poor- 
man’s lobster. Cut circular dollops out of the steaks 
and boil them until they float. Pour real butter over 
the dollops and serve hot. It really tastes like lobster. 
Other species like cobia and wahoo may be substitut- 
ed. An Internet search will produce many great recipe 
ideas. 

Chasing king mackerel in the fall on Florida's wild 
and wonderful Forgotten Coast has become a ritual for 
obsessed anglers. Getting out in the brisk autumn air 
will invigorate your soul, renew your outdoor spirit 
and continue our rich natural heritage of fishing for 
the sheer fun of it. It is a special time of year to enjoy 
one of our best natural treasures with good friends and 
good times. 

Captain Alex Crawford can be reached through his 
Web site at www.topknots.com. 
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he Youth Hunting Program of 
Florida (YHPF) is a joint effort 
between the Texas Parks and Wildlife 
Department, the Shikar Safari Club and 
the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC). This 
program is a proven method for pro- 
ducing safe, educated and ethical hunters. It 
serves as a model for agencies, organizations 
and enterprises considering hunting programs 
designed to get youth involved in hunting. 
And it's a program which they support with 
resources and volunteers. 
The program is based on more than 500 
successful youth hunts and 50 volunteer train- 
ing workshops implemented in Texas during 


of © Florida 


By Jerry Warden 


the past ten years. Now, with the financial 
assistance of the Shikar Safari Club, this 
proven program is being implemented in 
Florida. 

Just as with the sister program in Texas, the 
YHPF’s mission is to increase the number of 
youth participating in wildlife and hunting 
activities and to preserve Florida’s hunting 
heritage. Its goal is to provide an overall, posi- 
tive outdoor experience, which will develop 
future generations of safe, educated and ethi- 
cal hunters. In addition, these experiences 
should help produce future voters who will 
have a positive effect on legislation dealing 
with hunting, wildlife, outdoor recreation and 
responsible gun ownership. 


The primary objectives of the Youth Hunting 
Program of Florida are: 


e To preserve the hunting heritage in Florida for 
present and future generations. 

e To instill in youth a basic understanding of 
practical conservation measures. 

e To encourage wildlife habitat access, enhancement 
and management. 

e To teach the basic skills, values, techniques and 
responsibilities of hunting. 

e Promote the highest ethical standards in hunting. 

e To give our youth an initial, positive, safe, 
educational, mentored hunting experience. 


The youth hunting program is based on three criti- 
cal components: youth hunters and parents, places to 
hunt and volunteers to run the program. 

YHPF’s major activity is providing safe, educational 
hunts for youth between 12 and 17 years of age. Since 
safety is paramount, each participant must complete a 
hunter safety course and be accompanied by a parent 
or guardian before being allowed to attend a hunt. 
Participants must also develop marksmanship profi- 
ciency. 

A concentration on education, safety and mentor- 
ing is the basis of the YHPF process. In addition to 
being taught firearm safety, the young hunters learn 
how to evaluate their situation, both in the field and 
on the firing range, and to decide whether or not they 
have an effective and safe shot. 

Once they’ve completed safety training and realize 
that hunting is a process of education, skill, ethical 
judgment, emotion and heritage, then they may par- 
ticipate in the actual pursuit of game. After they’ve 
successfully harvested game, participants are taught 
how to, and are required to, process it into meat. 

Youth learn wildlife management and conservation, 
respect for firearms and stewardship of the land and 
its resources while on a hunt. They’re also taught to 
respect laws, adults, private landowners and their 
peers. Each participant is required to do chores and to 
write thank-you notes. YHPF youth hunts are, in many 


ways, a celebration of the good things hunters do for 
wildlife, habitat and the community. 

Youth hunts are designed to afford the best quality 
family time possible. The program directly and active- 
ly involves and educates all participants, including 
adults and volunteers. 

YHPF has an open membership without fees, allow- 
ing children throughout the state from all income lev- 
els to participate. A major program goal is to offer a 
youth hunt to each and every youth who is interested 
in hunting (bringing their parent/guardian). It encour- 
ages participation across all of Florida, regardless of 
gender, race, family or financial background. 

YHPF makes a concerted effort to recruit families 
living in urban areas. A large percentage of partici- 
pants come from families that are financially burdened 
and/or single-parent households. 

The urbanization of our state, the decrease in hunt- 
ing license sales, competition for discretionary time 
and the rising costs of hunting make it absolutely nec- 
essary to reach our youth and provide them with safe, 
mentored and affordable hunting opportunities. YHPF 
serves this end. Additionally, the program makes a spe- 
cial effort to provide opportunities for female and 
physically challenged youth. 

A YHPF Friday-Sunday youth hunt includes food, 
lodging, educational material, other incidentals and, if 
needed, firearms. For those who are willing and can 
afford it, a voluntary contribution of $75 per family is 
accepted by the Wildlife Foundation of Florida to off- 
set a portion of these basic costs. The program is based 
on the principle that costs should not hinder anyone, 
youth or volunteer, from participation in the program. 

The second component of the program is the vol- 
unteers who provide places to hunt. With less than 10 
percent of Florida land publicly owned, the program 
must have the support of private landowners willing 
to provide hunting opportunities to new hunters. 
Most youth hunts are conducted on the lands of coop- 
erating private landowners. 

Additionally, the program offers landowners assis- 
tance in implementing population control measures out- 
lined in their wildlife management plans by reducing 
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The YHBF program seeks to provide any interested youngster in Florida the opportunity to attend a safe, mentored 


hunting experience after having been taught the basic skills, values, techniques and responsibilities of hunting by a 


team of dedicated volunteers. 


does, hogs, exotics and other species. Making the pro- 
gram appealing to landowners is a critical component 
as we seek to expand opportunities for youth. 

Only through the work and resources of volunteers 
will the YHPF be able to provide safe, educational and 
memorable hunting experiences. It takes thousands of 
volunteer hours each year to make the program suc- 
cessful. 

Each youth hunt requires volunteers to plan, coor- 
dinate, manage and lead the youth hunt. The leader 
(Huntmaster) and volunteers supervise the hunts, pro- 
vide firearms instruction, supervise ranges, conduct 
hunter safety activities, serve as guides, provide basic 
medical expertise, cook and prepare meals and per- 
form various other duties. It’s these essential and dedi- 
cated volunteers who provide an outdoor experience 
of a lifetime for the participants. 

While only one trained Huntmaster is necessary on 
each hunt according to YHPF requirements, it’s desir- 
able that all volunteers complete a Huntmaster train- 
ing workshop. Having teams of volunteers who fully 
understand policies and procedures and their relation- 
ship to the program objectives definitely enhances the 
program and provides volunteer depth. 

Those interested in the future of hunting can help 
by taking kids hunting, locating places to hunt for 
youth programs, volunteering with youth organiza- 
tions, identifying groups or organizations that might 
be interested in developing their own youth hunting 
program and developing a program for your agency, 
organization or corporation. 

The goal of YHPF is to identify, assist and train 
other organizations in developing their own youth 
hunting programs. This will allow hunting to expand 
exponentially. Success will result in numerous organi- 
zations helping thousands of youth and adults get 
involved with hunting. 

The long-term success of YHPF and other youth 
programs will be measured as participants purchase 
hunting licenses, equipment and continue to promote 
the sport. More importantly, in the years to come, we 
will track all youth hunting participants to analyze 


their views of conservation, wildlife and management 
as well as how they may vote on wildlife, hunting, 
outdoor recreation and responsible gun ownership. 
For more information on YHPF or youth hunting 
programs in general, please contact Alan Busenbark at 
(850) 413-0084. Information is also available through 
our Web site at MyFWC.com YHPF’s mailing address is: 


Youth Hunting Program of Florida 

c/o Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission 

620 South Meridian Street 

Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 
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By Gary Morse, Karen Parker & Mary Scott Gilbert, FWC 
Photographs by Karen Parker and Lt. Roger Young, FWC 
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| he heat was sweltering, and they slept under the stars on cots and in vehicles. They waded through the 
| slimy muck of southern Mississippi, working 17 to 19 hours a day looking for survivors. Even with the 
| primitive conditions, Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission (FWC) officers deployed to assist 


victims of Hurricane Katrina agree on one thing, they didn’t want to leave and would be quick to return. 


Hurricane Katrina dealt a devastating blow to 
Louisiana, Mississipi and Alabama on Aug. 29, and 
FWC officers were among the first on the scene. 
FWC served as the lead agency for Florida’s search- 
and-rescue work teaming up with other state law 
enforcement search-and-rescue partners from the 
Florida National Guard, the Florida Department of 
Law Enforcement, the Florida Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Transportation and 
the State Fire Marshal’s Office. The teams worked 
throughout Mississippi’s Jackson, Harrison and 
Hancock counties. 

The initial deployment included 109 FWC offi- 


cers, 119 vehicles — mostly four-wheel-drive trucks, 
five command posts, several trailers with food and 
water, 28 boats and 19 all-terrain vehicles. The FWC 
contingent includes members of the agency’s Special 
Operations Group that mobilizes with other law 
enforcement agencies in times of natural or man- 
made disasters. 

The FWC’s 85-foot Patrol Vessel "JJ Brown" left 
Aug. 30 and arrived Aug. 31 in Biloxi. 

“We were the first large offshore vessel to arrive 
to provide security for the Mississippi waters that 
were closed to all boating traffic,” said Lt. Richard J. 
Miller. “We even beat the U.S. Coast Guard there.” 
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As teams continue to rotate in and out each week, stories of 
heroism and heartache begin to trickle in. 

One unusual rescue by the FWC team involved helping a preg- 
nant woman in Gautier, Miss. Officer Matt Irvin from Polk County 
assisted Orlando area Florida Fire Marshal Lt. Gloria Whitehurst in 
getting help for the woman who was standing in line at a grocery 
store when she went into labor. The two called for medical help and 
took care of the unidentified woman until emergency medical teams 
arrived to render aid and transport her. 

Lt. Roger Young’s Special Operations Group from Tampa/St. 
Petersburg was based in Biloxi. The group searched 70 to 80 houses 
each day looking for survivors and victims. 

"For a lot of the local law enforcement, they didn't know where 
to begin," Young said. "We've been through this at least six times 
(recent hurricanes and tropical storms). But for those folks, it was 
like their first. When we arrived, everybody was still in shock." 


"We saved a lot of lives just during the first week of the mission in Mississippi. The first day we 
actually rescued eight different individuals who probably would not have made it had not the 
search-and-rescue teams, with the support of our folks, been in there." 


FWC Officer Andy Maltais of Jacksonville, conducted an unusual 
rescue involving a 500-pound storm victim, a National Guard 
“deuce-and-a-half” (a 2.5-ton truck) and “lots of manpower”. 

“We began our water patrol with the Mississippi Marine Patrol at 
about 9 a.m., going through bayous and choked-off waterways. We 
saw a flare, but because of the conditions, we couldn’t reach the 
people who had fired it off,” Maltais said. 

“There was a bulldozer clearing the road in the area and we man- 
aged to get up to the location by sighting smoke from a small fire. 
When we got there, we found two men on an in-shore shrimp boat 
back up in a small canal 

“George Reed was in the boat. He weighed about 500 pounds 
and was not ambulatory. He was in bad shape. He was conscious 
and extremely glad to see us,” Maltais said. “The big problem we 
faced was how to get him to a medical facility.” 

Emergency services had reached the area but were unable to 
transport Reed. 

“Our helicopter flew over but also was unable to rescue the 
man,” Maltais said. “We ended up getting a deuce-and-a-half from 
the Florida National Guard. We constructed a litter from a door and 
some four-by-four lumber. We maneuvered Mr. Reed onto the litter 
and got him into the truck. He was then transported to a hospital.” 

“These two men had banded together, found this shrimp boat 
and rode out the storm,” Maltais said. “The younger man had lost 
his wife and son and wanted help trying to locate them. We walked 
through the destroyed subdivision, looking for other survivors. We 
didn’t find his family, but we did locate the owner of the shrimp 
boat who was amazed his boat and these two men had made it 
through the storm.” 

According to Maltais, the devastation of the area is unbelievable. 

“We were in a subdivision of about 100 houses. There was noth- 
ing left. Three-story houses have been reduced to sticks,” he said. 
“The storm surge here must have been tremendous. You can see 
where the bark was blasted off the trees from the surge. I can’t begin 
to describe the scene or the smell. There are carcasses of dead fish 
and other animals littering the area. There’s nothing left.” 


Officer Danny Arnette, Pensacola, walks his K-9 
partner “Luke” amid the devastation of Biloxi. 


Maltais told of another survival story. Lt. Roger Young’s Special Operations Group 

“There was a group of four Vietnamese shrimpers who wanted to searching for survivors in and around Biloxi. 
save their boat and decided to ride out the storm in it. It got so bad Previous page: Lt. Rodger Young (left) and 
that they ended up climbing a 90-foot pine tree and lashing them- Dave Jennings stand amidst piles of debris - 
selves at about 60 feet. They managed to ride out the storm,” all that’s left of a home totally destroyed by 
Maltais said. Katrina. 
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Lt. Rocky Clement, Carabelle Field Office, hands a 
case of MREs to a Vietnamese shrimper. The 
shrimping trawlers were trapped in the Industrial 
Canal near Biloxi since the drawbridge providing 
access to the bay couldn’t be raised due to storm 
damage. 


Sgt. Eddie Gatlin, Lt. Buddy Gomez, Officer Joe 
Murphy, Officer John Bell, Officer Danny Arnette, 
K-9 Luke, Officer Tim Trepanier, Officer Willie 
Mailoto, Officer Lee Hendrix were but a few of the 
FWC Officers who responded to areas devastated 


by Katrina. 
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Officer Jimmy Jordan not only delivered dog food 
to Wildlife Care and Rescue Center volunteer 
Tammi Carson, but made daily milk deliveries. 
Tammi’s daughter must have dairy products every 
day because of her medical condition and Jordan 
made sure she had a constant supply. 


Lt. Buddy Gomez, Pensacola, delivers water to a 
family in a rural community north of Biloxi. 


“T was amazed. I saw the rope burns on their bodies and then saw the 
tree... It looked like an apple core. If the wind had been much more 
fierce, they wouldn’t have made it.” 

Maltais said the shrimp boat made it through the storm also. 
Living conditions for FWC officers and other personnel in the rescue 
operation have been described as “primitive.” Maltais laughed, say- 
ing, “That’s putting it in a good light. We’re living out of our trucks. 
However, our morale is great. In fact, my squad has just volunteered 
to stay here for another week.” 

The squad consists of Lt. Gary Klein, officers Harold Barry, Brad 
Givens, Tony Wright, Craig Maguire, Paul Graham and Maltais, all 
from the Jacksonville Field Office. Capt. John Burton, from the 
Crystal River Field Office, is leading the detail. 

“T worked the detail in Pensacola after Hurricane Ivan last year. 
But this is even worse,” Maltais said. “I’m just glad to be here to be 
able to help out.” 

Lt. Jeff Hudson and FWC Officers Kevin Hansen and Herb 
Fererking from the Titusville Field Office, helped to secure and safely 
transport fuel throughout the disaster area. “Officer Hanson found 
fuel all over the state of Mississippi,” Hudson said. The officers locat- 
ed depots that had fuel and then escorted tanker trucks to collect it 
and make fuel drops. “Officers Kevin Hansen and Herb Fererking 
escorted trucks to four area hospitals to keep them powered up and 
running,” Hudson explained. 

“FWC delivered fuel to the county maintenance building in 
Purvis, Miss., and an assisted living facility that was within two hours 
of running completely out of diesel for their generators,” he said. 

Lt. Col. Mike Wiwi led a group of more than 130 rescue workers and 
police officers in the three Mississippi counties, providing security in 
the region and using boats for search-and-rescue missions. 

“Some of the people were trapped in their attics by rising water,” 
he said. “We saved a lot of lives just during the first week of the mis- 
sion in Mississippi. The first day we actually rescued eight different 
individuals who probably would not have made it had not the 
search-and-rescue teams, with the support of our folks, been in 
there." 

Wiwi said he worked all of the hurricanes in Florida over the past 
couple of years, plus Hurricane Andrew in 1992. He said Hurricane 
Katrina left the worst damage. 

"This one by far surpassed any damage, catastrophic damage, that 
I've ever seen, both in wind and storm surge. It was significant." 

While survivors were the first priority, pets and wildlife have not 
been forgotten. Officer Jimmy Jordan from Alachua County, made a 
special run to Wildlife Care and Rescue Center to deliver 500 pounds 
of dog food to Tammi Carson, a volunteer at the center. 

According to Lt. Scott Kihei, patrol supervisor for Columbia and 
Baker Counties, “We heard about Tammi needing the food from one 
of the Mississippi Marine Patrol dispatchers we’re working with on 
this deployment. We had plenty of dog food for our K-9s, so we 
wanted to help.” 

The storm destroyed the center and all the animals were moved 
out to volunteers’ homes. 

“Right now, I have a red-tailed hawk, three doves and two crows 
in small cages in my backyard, a baby duck in a bathtub, a screech 
owl in my garage and an assortment of rats, baby opossums and 
squirrels in my living room,” Carson said. “Officer Jordan came this 
morning and dropped off 10, 50-pound bags of dog food. I can’t 
explain what this donation means to us.” 

FWC continues to provide relief to the victims of Hurricane 
Katrina. Teams are being rotated in and out of Mississippi every seven 
days. This mission marked the first time in the history of the Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission that the agency's officers 
were dispatched to help victims of a natural disaster in another state. 


Just Painting What He Sees 


By Andy Lindstran 


rom eagles to Elvis to “kids doing their thing,” Fred Rothenbush has 
painted them all. A fifth-generation professional artist with an eclectic 
talent for capturing the humor and whimsy in his diverse range of 
subjects, Rothenbush has been called Florida’s Norman Rockwell. 
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Artist Fred Rothenbush with “Say Cheese”; Previous page “Majestic Memories” 


n fact, shortly after Rockwell’s death in 

1978, a brother of the beloved illustrator 

of contemporary Americana contacted 

Rothenbush to see if he’d be interested in 
continuing Rockwell’s famed cover art for 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

“But they were demanding that I paint 
just like Rockwell,” Rothenbush said during 
a recent conversation. “Nobody can do that. 
Norman’s brother went to bat for me, but 
they wanted changes in my style. I don’t 
work like that.” 

At 56 and still painting his way, 
Rothenbush said that even as a toddler 
growing up in Kentucky he knew his life’s 
work would be as an artist. By 13, he had 
entered his first major competition. “My 
entry was accepted, but when I showed up 
they didn’t want to let me in,” he said. 
“They thought I was too young.” 

Finally, in part thanks to his “real upset” 
father, he was allowed to compete and took 
second prize with a pen and ink piece of 
Abraham Lincoln. With only an occasional 
side road along the way, he’s been a full-time 
wildlife, mural and portrait artist ever since. 
Hunting dogs, birds and military scenes are 
favorite subjects. Children at play and any- 
thing to do with water bring out the best in 
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his brush and palette. 

After completing an Army tour to Korea 
in 1971, Rothenbush joined his parents in 
Ruskin, about 20 miles south of Tampa on 
Interstate 75. At the local church, he met his 
future wife (“Miss Polly,” he said. “She was a 
teacher at the Christian school.”) Six weeks 
later, they were married. 

“It shook up the whole town,” he said. 
“But we’ve had four children and nine 
granddaughters. And we’re still living in 
Ruskin. So I guess we did all right.” 

For several years before his art began to 
sell, Rothenbush made his living as an inte- 
rior designer. Now he can barely keep up 
with the demand for commissioned works. 
Painting mostly in oils, with an occasional 
foray into what he called “real detailed pen- 
cil illustrations,” he’s done several Ducks 
Unlimited and Quail Unlimited stamps, five 
presidents, numerous Nashville celebrities 
and, of course, Elvis Presley. 

“It’s funny, but people find me in the 
strangest ways,” he said. “Elvis was looking 
for an artist to paint his mother, and a fan- 
club member recommended me. Well, | did 
the portrait but I used different stages of his 
career as a background. It’s hanging in 
Graceland today.” 


Painting in Progress (above); “Moonlight Fury 
(below); On back cover "In the Shadows" 


Presley actually died before the piece was finished. 
But his father let Rothenbush complete his work. Two 
days after Presley’s death, Rothenbush received a letter 
from the singer thanking him again. “It must have been 
one of the last things Elvis did,” Rothenbush said. “He 
wrote to say again that he couldn’t believe how good it 
was.” 

Tennessee Ernie Ford and Porter Wagoner were 
among the other Nashville celebrities that Rothenbush 
has captured in oil. President Jimmy Carter he painted 
at a South Georgia quail hunting plantation. Ronald 
Reagan was another favorite. “That was a man who 
walked what he talked,” Rothenbush said of Reagan. 
“He did so many things for other people that never 
made the news.” 

As for helping other people, Rothenbush too has 
done his share. After a state trooper friend was mur- 
dered, he presented the trooper’s family with a special 
portrait of the trooper by his patrol cruiser. “Everybody 
made such a big deal of it including the governor, that 
the state police association came up with the idea of 
using it for fund-raising,” Rothenbush said of what he 
called his “cop art.” “They even made me an honorary 
deputy sheriff in Hillsborough County.” 

Over the years, Rothenbush has illustrated such 
books as Gene Hill’s “Shotgunner’s Notebook.” He tried 
his hand at greeting cards. He’s even used his work to 


raise money for various benefits and child-abuse centers. 
But it’s in the Florida outdoors where he finds his great- 
est pleasure. 

“If something interests me, I’ll paint it,” he said. 
“Especially if it has to do with water.” 

Presently, Rothenbush is working on a Florida wildlife 
series. He just completed a Florida panther. “Moon 
Flight” depicts a soaring heron outlined against a full 
moon. Eagles, quail, manatees and dolphins are just 
some of the creatures that interest him. 

“T used to do up to 40 art exhibits a year,” he said. 
“But now I stay so busy with commission works that 
word of mouth has become the best outlet for my 
work.” 

Rothenbush’s customers come from every walk of life 
and every level of interest. “First Pocket,” a whimsical 
shot of a toddler using his diaper for a pocket, remains a 
popular favorite. Dogs of any description (“Just last week 
I did a schnauzer and some poodles,” he said) are other 
best-sellers. 

“Give me a dog and a kid, and I don’t need anything 
else,” he said. “Well, maybe any of Florida’s beautiful 
waterways. This state is so blessed with different types of 
water, I just love to go out there and paint whatever | 
seee 

Fred Rothenbush’s painting can be viewed at his Web 
site www.rothenbush.com. Or, you can phone him in 
Ruskin at 813-645-4123. 
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occasions, when I was doing something as non-threat- 
ening as checking the roadside mailbox or pulling 
weeds. Since I was usually ducking and running for 
cover, I could never really tell how close the hawk was 
getting, until one afternoon when | actually heard the 
whoosh and felt the breeze from his wings as he 
passed close by. At that point, I decided to just let the 
weeds stay put for awhile. 

According to my research, it takes about eight 
weeks for Cooper’s hawks babies to be entirely inde- 
pendent and to head out on their own. It’s been about 
four weeks since these babies left the nest. 

A Cooper's hawk is from 14 to 21 inches long, with 
a wingspan of from 27 to 36 inches. We currently have 
six of them — two adults and four babies — making 
themselves at home in our woods. 

Now that the babies are almost as big as the adults, 
the parents seem to be a little more tolerant of our 
presence. But it is a little unnerving to turn the corner 
into the backyard and see all four of the babies sitting 
up on the picnic table, hammock, pergola or even on 
the ground, where they chase the squirrels and lizards. 

As with all of our visiting wildlife, these hawks have 
given us an incredible opportunity to learn more 
about the species that share our backyard habitat. 
After the first warning attacks by the adults, I contact- 
ed a local falconer through an online discussion group 
and found out quite a bit about these hawks. Other 
sources online have added to our knowledge. But 
nothing quite compares to the birds-eye view we have 
of watching this family through its first few months of 
life. 

All of the sources I found indicated that these birds 
are solitary and rarely travel in pairs or groups. But our 
four juveniles are almost always within a close dis- 
tance of each other. In fact, it is unusual to ever see 
one of them alone. When they aren’t side by side, they 
are keeping up a steady stream of calls and whistles to 
each other, indicating that they are all only a short 
flight away. 

I had no idea that they would walk around on the 
ground as often as they do, and I can only imagine 
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Eating birdseed from a feeder (left) and lying on the ground with wings outstretched (right) are two of 
the more unusual behaviors exhibited by the family of Cooper's hawks. 


that they are chasing lizards since they seem to be 
jumping down and attacking something which I can’t 
see from a distance. 

I have also observed the strange behavior of the 
hawks lying on the ground with their wings spread out 
beside them. The first time that I saw this, I thought 
maybe the hawk was injured. But several local bird 
experts told me that the hawks sun themselves this 
way to absorb vitamin D from the sun. Another source 
told me that birds sometimes spread their wings on 
the ground to allow ants to crawl through their feath- 
ers to clean them. I have observed two or three of 
them doing this at one time, always in a patch of sun, 
which leads me to believe the “sunning” theory. 

To get a closer view of the hawks, I set a tent up in 
the backyard to use as a photography blind. Although 
I was warned that the tent might scare them away, it 
instead, soon became one of their favorite roosts. 

The most unexpected hawk behavior that I have 
observed is seeing them actually get into the backyard 
bird feeder and eat birdseed. Of all the sources I have 
checked, I have not found any mention that hawks eat 
seed, but they have done it on more than one occa- 
sion. 

I don’t think it will be long, now, before these 
hawks begin to go their separate ways. Although it was 
easy for them to be the best of friends while their par- 
ents were supplying their food, now that they are 
beginning to hunt for themselves, it is suddenly every 
hawk for himself. When one of them is fortunate 
enough to catch some prey, the other three are soon in 
fast pursuit, often resulting in the bird that actually 
caught the prey not ending up getting to eat it at all. 

I’m sure our woods will soon grow quiet again. The 
symphony of hawk calls and whistles that fill the air 
will soon die down. The cardinals and jays will once 
again come out of hiding and return to the feeders. 
But until that time, we are quite content to spend a lit- 
tle more time inside the confines of our home and our 
patio and allow these creatures their time in our back- 
yard. We’re just grateful that they have allowed us to 
spend our time in theirs. 
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PLAYING 
CACHE 


Hi-Tech “Treasure Hunting” 
With A GPS Unit 


Article and Photographs by James Phillips 


They didn't look like pirates. Nobody had 
an eye patch, a hook or a peg leg; 
nobody had a parrot on their shoulder or 
a cutlass under their belt. So why, on a 
lonely hiking trail just south of Sarasota, 
were the Newbergers burying treasure? 


i, with nafy a "yarr" - or piratical parlance of any kind - they 
explained What was going on. The treasure chest they were hid- 
ing was actually a “geocache.” They’d spent the morning finding 
it, and now they were putting it back, to be discovered by the 
next team of treasure seekers. 

’ They weren't really burying it; they were just stashing it so it 
wouldn't be spotted by passing hikers. 

You might say the Newbergers - Chip and Sharon - lead a dou- 
ble life. On weekdays they're pretty much your typical suburban- 
ites, but when Saturday rolls around they become the Sarasota 
Trailblazers, an intrepid and resourceful husband and wife team 
of "geocachers." First they go online, to a Web site at www.geo- 
caching.com, and download the geographic coordinates (latitude ~ 
and longitude) of a cache (pronounced "cash"). 

Then, with a Global Positioning System (GPS) unit and good 
will, they go hunting. 

They're not alone. On the Web site, hundreds of reports are 
posted every day, from geocachers all over the world. The popu- 
larity of geocaching is phenomenal. It’s only been around since 
May of 2000, but already there are almost 63,000 caches in more 
than 180 countries. 

Although caches are liable to contain almost anything (even, 
sometimes, a little cash), most are not unlike this one, an old 
ammo box chockfull of cheap and cheerful trinkets. Their where- 
abouts are pinpointed by triangulating the simultaneous trans- 
missions of global positioning satellites. 

Caches can be hidden just about anywhere, including in the 
city, on an island or even underwater. Most, however, are on 
undeveloped public lands, locations that can withstand the envi- 
ronmental impact of a thin but steady stream of footloose geo- 
cachers. And therein lies what some believe is the sport’s funda- 
mental allure: the chance to explore and experience scenic places 
you might not have otherwise heard of, or ever had cause to 
visit. 

To go geocaching, you don't need pricey, state-of-the-art tech- 
nology. 

In fact, when I first met the Sarasota Trailblazers, they were 
finding caches with just a cell phone and a compass. Since then 
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they’ve upgraded to a “Garmin eTrek,” a small, hand- 
held GPS unit that retails for a mere $120 or so. 
Geocachers on a budget favor this device, or another 
basic unit, the “Magellan GPS 315.” 

Finding a cache isn’t as easy as it sounds. After 
downloading the location, called a “waypoint”, you 
enter it into the GPS unit, which then tells you the 
direction and distance you have to go to find it. 

While GPS technology is amazingly accurate, tall 
trees or buildings can interfere with satellite signals, 
disrupting triangulation and causing false or mislead- 
ing readouts. Furthermore, the distance between you 
and your destination is given “as the crow flies,” and 
doesn’t take into account meandering roads and trails, 
intervening bodies of water or variations in altitude. 
And most GPS units are only accurate to within 20 feet 
or so. After that, you’re pretty much on your own. 

Geocachers say that when searching for a cache, try 
to think like the person who left it. Look for natural 
features that make good hiding places. Most caches are 
simply tucked away somewhere, such as behind a 
boulder or inside a hollow log. Once you find a cache, 
whatever you take or leave is up to you, although 
most people don’t take more than an item or two. 
Geocaching etiquette requires that for anything you 
take, you leave something in return. But never leave 
food! 

Wild animals like raccoons and bears have keen 
noses and won’t hesitate to tear up a cache or carry it 
away if they think there’s a snack inside. It’s important 
to document your visit in the logbook, then seal the 
cache tight and put it back the way you found it. 


Later, you can file a report at geocaching.com and, if 
you choose, e-mail the person who created the cache 
to update them on its condition and contents. 

When next I saw the Sarasota Trailblazers, it was to 
take a few photos as they left a “Travel Bug” in a new 
cache they had created. (A Travel Bug is an object that 
hitch-hikes from cache to cache.) We met at Pinecraft 
Park, an exquisite smidgeon of wilderness that devel- 
opers had overlooked, despite its proximity to down- 
town Sarasota. 

As we entered the woods, Sharon Newberger hand- 
ed me the GPS unit. In a fit of hubris, I took it. Its liq- 
uid crystal display had a big arrow, and was bright and 
easy to read. Piece 0’ cake, I thought. 

“Walk ahead, follow the arrow, and watch the dis- 
tance scale” she advised. 

So I did. First it pointed one way. Then I stopped, 
and it pointed another way. Under the trees, it pointed 
still another way. None of the ways it pointed jibed 
with the trail we were on. Five minutes later, still clue- 
less, I gave the unit back. Tactfully, the Newbergers led 
me to the cache. Like I said, it’s not as easy as it 
sounds -but maybe with a little practice... 


The fledgling sport of geocaching is a great 
way to meet cool people and experience the 
outdoors. 

At the official Web site, www.geocaching.com, 
you can learn everything you need to know, 
including how to find a cache, how to create 
your own, what equipment you'll need and 
how to use it. You can also download maps 
and communicate with other geocachers from 
all walks of life and levels of experience. 


2006 SPECIAL‘OPPORTUNITY 
SPRING TURKEY HUNTS 


Your chance to bag an 
Osceola Turkey 
“Crown Jewel” of the Grand Slam 
Apply Now! 

Two ways to purchase: 


* MyFWC.com/license 
* License agents and tax collectors’ offices 


Improve your chances of being selected 
by submitting as many non-refundable 
$5 applications as you would like. 


ORIDA 


MyFWC.com/hunting 
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1 s the truck pulled into the open field, the yel- 
low Labrador in the vehicle kennel began 
ea panting. 

“Hear how excited he’s getting,” asked 
| Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
=a Commission (FWC) Law Enforcement 
1 Officer Leonard “Cricket” Bailey, from 

~ Taylor County. “This dog knows he’s going 
to ‘work.’ He loves his job.” 

In the tall grass, bobwhite song serving as back- 
ground music, Bailey paced out a “track” for the dog 
to follow with a chew toy marking the end. 

He returned to the truck to release “Buddy,” a 3- 
year-old, who has been part of the FWC’s K-9 pro- 
gram for two years. 

Buddy wiggled impatiently as Bailey fastened the 
dog’s working harness. 

“Hang on. I want to go too,” Bailey said to the 
dog as the officer snapped the 30-foot lead to the 
harness. 

Bailey commanded Buddy to search. The dog 
took off like a shot with Bailey in tow and headed 
directly for the chew toy. Grabbing the toy, Buddy 
ran back to Bailey and placed it at the officer’s feet. 

“Good boy... good boy,” Bailey praised. “Go 
ahead. Have fun.” 

The dog took off, chew toy in mouth, running in 
circles around the field. 

“That dog is a tracking fool,’ Bailey said. “He can 
find anything. Did you see how he alerted on the 
track even before I asked him to search? He’s a good 
dog.” 

Bailey should know. Buddy is the third dog Bailey 
has trained and worked in the agency’s K-9 program. 
Bailey has been a law enforcement officer with the 
Game and Freshwater Fish Commission and now 
FWC for the past 19 years. He’s been a part of the K- 
9 program for more than 16 years and has had 
Buddy since the dog was six weeks old. Bailey began 
training the dog when Buddy was 14 months old. 

“We were part of the first FWC K-9 academy two 
years ago. We graduated from that and have been 
working ever since,” Bailey explained. 

“My other two dogs, Wise Guy and Reba, both 
worked in the K-9 program about seven years each 
before I retired them. Both were great trackers. I’ve 
got another one with Buddy,” Bailey said. 

To prove that point, Buddy recently completed a 
five-day certification program in Punta Gorda. 

“Our dogs have to be certified once a year in 
tracking and detection. The U.S. Police Canine 
Association sets course standards for police dog certi- 
fication,” Bailey explained. 
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Buddy sits in his truck kennel. 


Former U.S. Secret Service trainer Raymond 
Rhienhart led the teams through the June 20-24 
certification course in tracking and detection. 

According to Bailey, the detection course consist- 
ed of five vehicles set up with two deer hides hidden 
in two of the vehicles and three rooms with two 
hides hidden in two of the rooms. The requirement 
was to find at least three of the four hides. 

For the tracking portion of the certification, three 
tracks were laid out with an article hidden on each 
track and an article to be found by the dogs at the 
end of the track. The tracks are “aged” for 30 min- 
utes before the dogs begin working. 

“Buddy located all the articles on the tracking 
course. I think he got a perfect score,” Bailey said. 
“This was the Police Dog 1 course and we were certi- 
fied. However, since we scored at least 165 on this 
course, we were able to go to the next level, the 
Tracking Exceptional course which is set aside for 
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the more experienced teams... the advanced trackers,” 
Bailey explained. 

“We had five FWC K-9 teams complete the Tracking 
Exceptional course,” Bailey said. “This is the first time 
since 1993 where an FWC dog has completed the 
Tracking Exceptional course. The last time was when I 
worked Wise Guy through it. Now we have five teams 
who have completed it. That’s quite an accomplish- 
ment.” 

The four other teams that proved exceptional in the 
course were Jeff Gier 
and K-9 Bubba, Avery 
Tubbs and K-9 Jack, 
Tim Miller and K-9 
Jake, and Wayne 
Hargabus and K-9 
Madison. 

“Buddy is certified 
in tracking and the 
detection of deer and 
turkey meat. He’s also trained in area searches and 
search and rescue missions,” Bailey explained. 

The FWC K-9s do not receive aggression training. 
“When we're called out, we don’t know what we'll be 
doing. It’s different every time. It all depends on the 
case,” he said. 

According to Lt. Bruce Cooper, Bailey’s supervisor, 
“From a patrol supervisor’s standpoint, it’s an enor- 
mous asset to have such an exceptional K-9 team 
working for you. On numerous occasions, we have had 
people give up rather than attempt to flee, knowing 
we had Officer Bailey and Buddy available to conduct 
a search.” 

Bailey said, “About six months ago, a gas station in 
Perry was robbed. We were called out to see if we 
could track the subject. Buddy tracked him all the way 
down the shoulder of U.S. Highway 19 into a neigh- 
borhood. That dog went through about 80 people who 
were watching the events unfold during this search. | 
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Buddy begins tracking with FWC Officer Leonard Bailey in tow. 


That dog is a tracking fool. 
He can find anything.’ 


was amazed. I didn’t know how he’d react to 
that many people milling around. I was 
afraid the track would be contaminated. 

“But he stayed focused, kept on the 
track and eventually found the clothes and 
the weapon the suspect had used in the rob- 
bery. The suspect’s jacket, mask, pants and 
weapon had been discarded in the bushes. 
The authorities were able to pull DNA off the 
mask and identified the suspect who was 
later arrested. I was very proud of him for 
helping put that case together,” he said. 

Bailey explained that the most impor- 
tant thing for a K-9 handler is to trust the 
dog. 

“We were working one case where 
someone was involved in a car chase with 
law enforcement. The suspect left the car and 
we were able to track him into the woods. 
Buddy kept going back to this particular 
house, but the occupant insisted that the sus- 
pect had run through the yard and she didn’t 
know who he was or where he was located. But Buddy 
kept alerting on that house. We found out later that 
the suspect had been in the house and was known to 
the resident. Buddy knew it,” Bailey said. “That sus- 
pect was later arrested.” 

Buddy isn’t perfect, however, and Bailey is quick to 
tell stories about him. 

“On one of his first tracking jobs, we had been 
called out to search for a suspect who had run into a 
wooded area. Buddy was working hard, doing exactly 
what he was sup- 
posed to do. I 
watched him work 
the area and head 
into a bunch of 
palmettos,” Bailey 
said. 

“T could hear 
him roaming 
around in the 
underbrush when suddenly I heard him give a loud 
‘yelp.’ My first thought was he had a run-in with a 
snake. He came charging out of the brush, running 
toward me for all he was worth. When he got closer, I 
discovered what the problem was. He had come up on 
a skunk and gotten sprayed,” he laughed. “What was 
worse was I had a two-hour ride back to Perry with 
him in the truck. That dog stank!” 

With the chew toy still in his mouth, Buddy 
jumped back into his truck kennel for a well-deserved 
drink of water. 

“To get a drink, you’re going to have to drop that 
thing,” Bailey told the dog. “I’m not going to take it 
away from you.” 

With that reassurance, Buddy dropped the chew toy 
and began lapping the water, keeping a close eye on 
his toy. 

Bailey patted the dog’s head and told him, “You're a 
good dog.” 
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National Wildlife Refuge 


Article and Photographs by Charlie Heidecker 


Roseate spoonbills, often numbering in the hundreds, find 
the refuge a prime spot for feeding. 


Lucky visitors will saat fee one Arievican crocadile that 


migrated northward to make "Ding" Darling Refuge her home. 


American white pelicans are winter visitors to Florida. 
Before migrating northward, adults develop a breeding 
“knob” on their bills which falls off after eggs are laid. 


A pair of playful North American river “alters sun them= 
selves on the refuge's cross-dike. 


In 1945, Jay Norwood “Ding” Darling and a group of 
concerned citizens set aside 2,000 acres of precious wet- 
lands on the barrier island of Sanibel, approximately 15 
miles southwest of Fort Myers, as a refuge. Originally 
called the Sanibel National Wildlife Refuge, in 1967 it 
was renamed the J.N. “Ding” Darling National Wildlife 
Refuge in honor of the pioneer conservationist and edi- 
torial cartoonist. 

While I never had the privilege to meet “Ding” 
Darling in person, his legacy — a tireless effort to con- 
serve wildlife and wild places and to educate the public 
about the need for conservation — is felt each time | 
visit the refuge. For more than 50 years, “Ding” devoted 
vast amounts of time, money and energy in this cru- 
sade. His efforts resulted in more than 3 million acres of 
land, and the bountiful wildlife they support, being set 
aside as refuges. 

“Ding” began his professional career as a political 
cartoonist and his work was eventually syndicated to 
130 newspapers nationwide. He authored two books 
and won the Pulitzer Prize for cartooning in 1923 and 
again in 1942. He used his cartoons to bring attention 
to the exploitation of the world’s natural resources and 
the wanton destruction of wildlife. 

His winter home was on Captiva Island, and it was 
during one of his stays that he was inspired to produce 
etchings of the many ducks wintering on Capitva and 
Sanibel. He went on to help establish the Federal Duck 
Stamp Program and designed the very first stamp. 
“Ding” was also instrumental in the development of 
The National Wildlife Federation and the Cooperative 
Fish & Wildlife Research Unit Program. 

Originally, the “Ding” Darling Refuge consisted of 
2,000 acres, but the city of Sanibel along with the 
“Ding” Darling Wildlife Society have worked together 
to expand the refuge to more than 6,000 acres. One 
recent addition to the refuge is the Tarpon Bay recre- 
ation area, where thousands of visitors launch boats 
and canoes to enjoy the marked wilderness water trails. 

In 1995, the refuge celebrated 50 years as one of the 
premier wildlife refuges in the U.S. 

Entrance fees are $5 per vehicle and $1 per 
walker/biker age 16 and up. Golden Age, Golden Eagle, 
Golden Access and Refuge Annual entrance passes are 
accepted as is the current year's Federal Duck Stamp. 
Passes may be purchased at the entrance gate or in the 
Education Center. 

The refuge’s public access road, the Wildlife Drive, is 
open Saturday through Thursday from 7:30 a.m. to 1/2 
hour before sunset. The drive is closed every Friday to 
give wildlife an opportunity to move and feed along the 
drive without being disturbed and to allow staff time to 
survey and maintain the area. 

Driving into the refuge, visitors encounter two envi- 
ronments — on the right is saltwater and on the left are 
brackish waters and one freshwater pond. In and 
around the brackish water ducks enjoy the abundant 
grasses and plants. 
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The “Ding” Darling Refuge is one of the top birding spots 
in the nation and hosts dozens of species such as this 
male pileated woodpecker peering from its nest site. 


Lucky visitors will find an early morning, low tide 
feeding frenzy unlike any previously seen. Flights of 
roseate spoonbills, some numbering in the hundreds, 
land for their morning meal. One morning, after driv- 
ing to the Tower Pond, several hundred spoonbills 
landed only 30 or 40 feet from my camera. Needless to 
say, | shot 19 rolls of film in an hour. I tell people it 
was the day the pond turned pink with their reflec- 
tions and it was awesome. If you hope to see spoon- 
bills, visit in the early morning or before the sun sets 
as these seem to be the times they fly in to feed before 
seeking refuge in the mangroves. 

The Tower Pond is also where you can take a 
leisurely walk along the cross-dike and view man- 
groves, often full of such beautiful birds as black 
crowned night herons, anhingas and tri-colored 
herons. The canal is a feeding hot-spot often visited by 
snowy egrets. 

About halfway down the cross-dike is a shelter 
where Refuge Rangers give talks about the birds being 
viewed. Alligators patrol this waterway, looking for an 
unsuspecting bird to get careless and become dinner. 

Farther down on the left side are two islands where 
great blue herons and great white egrets feed. 
Springtime brings raccoons to gorge on the berries of 
the abundant sea-grape trees. 

Continuing along the drive, keep an eye out for the 


A gopher tortoise munches a low-growing flower. 
“Gophers” live in a tunnel-like burrow they excavate with 
shovel-like feet. These burrows also provide shelter to 
more than 350 other animal species. 


one and only resident American crocodile. Refuge 
Rangers have a “crocodile watcher” who makes sure 
visitors are kept a safe distance from her. There are 
only 400-500 crocodiles living in Florida and are listed 
on the endangered species list, so it’s a lucky visitor 
that gets to see the one here. 

It’s unusual to have a crocodile this far north. The 
refuge’s crocodile migrated from the Crocodile Lake 
National Wildlife preserve located on Key Largo, across 
the Everglades to Pine Island, where it was captured by 
biologists who discovered it was a female, just under 
10-feet-long and weighed 250 pounds. A year or so 
later, she decided to make “Ding” Darling Refuge her 
home. 

“Ding” Darling Refuge is one of the most visited 
refuges in the nation, with almost a million visitors a 
year. It’s also been named one of the top ten birding 
spots nationwide. Many times, while taking photo- 
graphs, | chat with photographers from France, 
Germany, the Netherlands and England. Just talking to 
those folks who’ve spent thousands of dollars and 
weeks of planning just to get to the refuge, I’m 
reminded of how well-known and popular this refuge 
really is. 

The Education Center has displays and a slide show 
of what visitors might see at the refuge. More than 200 
volunteers assist the refuge’s staff in their efforts to 
make this an outstanding place to visit. The volunteers 
act as guides and ensure visitors will never forget their 
visit to the J.N. “Ding” Darling National Wildlife 
Refuge. 


National Wildlife Refuge Week & 
16th Annual "Ding" Darling Days 
at J. N. "Ding" Darling 
National Wildlife Refuge 
Sanibel Island 
October 9-15 
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CA LEN DA R 


: Trout Classic Tournaments. 
Tampa; (352) 427-1756. 

Stuart Sailfish Club 28th Junior 
Angler Tournament. Stuart; (772) 834-5596; 
www:stuartsailfishclub.com. 


Big Fish Open. Kissimmee 
Lakefront Park; (407) 847-5000. 


; : Westville Catfish Rodeo. 
Sponsored by Westville Volunteer Fire 
Department. David Byrd; (850) 548-5489. 


Southern Equipment Inshore 
Fishing Tournament. Benefits the Make-A- 
Wish Foundation. Ruskin; (813) 250-3256. 


: Becoming an Outdoors-Woman. 
Ocala; (S61) 625-5126; MyFWC.com. 

: Kids’ Fishing Clinic. Hanna Park; 
MyFWC.com. 

: Kids’ Fishing Clinic. Pt. Salerno; 
(850) 488-6058; MyFWC.com. 

: : Florida Sportsman Show. South 
Florida Fairgrounds; West Palm; (772) 219- 
7400; www.floridasportsman.com. 

: Florida Friendly Yards and 
Neighborhoods Workshop. Rainbow Springs 
State Park; (352) 465-8555; www.floridas- 
tateparks.org. 


Incredible Edibles. Chinsegut Nature 


Center; Brooksville; (352) 754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 


: Butterfly Workshop by Marc Minno. 


Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; (352) 
754-6722; MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 

: Grand Opening of GTM Reserve 
Environmental Education Center. Guana 
River State Park; Ponte Vedra Beach; (904) 
823-4500; www.dep.state.fl.us. 

Kids’ Fishing Clinic. Naples; (850) 
MyFWC.com. 

Florida Sportsman Show. Miami- 
Dade County Fair & Exposition; Miami; (772) 
219-7400; www.floridasportsman.com. 

Big Pine Fall Butterfly/Wildflower 


Walk. Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
(352) 754-6722; MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 


. 1: 10th Annual Pier 60 Make A 
Difference Fishing Tournament. Clearwater; 
(727) 449-9820; makeadifferencefishing.org. 

: Children’s Cane Pole Fishing 
Tournament. De Leon Springs State Park; 
(386) 985-4212; www.floridastateparks.org. 


488-6058; 


SEPTEMBER 


¢ Key deer rut begins 

¢ Bald eagles return to nest sites 
and begin courtship 
Atlantic sturgeon begin fall 
migration from the Suwannee 


and Apalachicola Rivers to the 
Gulf of Mexico 

Peak of hurricane season — 
watch for unusual bird sightings 
following tropical storms 
Lovebugs (Bibionidae flies) mate 
in the middle of roadways 


September/October 2005 


Se : Annual Dove Club 

Permits may be purchased. 

Oct. 14: Stone Crab Land 

Closed assigns 

: Blue Crab Land 

Closed cane 

.: Oyster Closed Season in all 
areas s other than Dixie, Wakulla and 
mee counties. 

: Special-opportunity 
spring ae hunt applications 
aoe 

0: Bay Scallops 

Closed d Season. 

0-Oct. 9: Archery Season. 
South Hunting Zone. 
‘Dove Permits available. 

: Blue Crab Closed 
Sensaad Gulf state waters beyond 3 
miles closed to traps; federal waters 
ye. to see 

: Florida Fish and 

Wildlife Cosiservation Commission 

eatirh ot asia 
24 : Archery Season. 
Central | Hunting Zone. 
Oc : Dog Training. Central and 
South 1 Hunting Zone 
: Muzzleloading Gun 
Season. South sa Zone. 
5: Muzzleloading Gun 
Season. Central Hunting Zone. 
: Archery Season. 
Northwest Hunting Zone. 
t. 29-Nov. 17: Dog Training. 
Northwest Hunting Zone. 
. 29-Jé : General Gun Season. 
(Antlered deer and wild hog) South 
Hunting Zone. 


MyFWC.com 


Sept. 22: Fall equinox. 
Sept. 24: National Hunting and 


Fishing Day. 
Oct. 3: Solar eclipse at 10:29 p.m. 


Hawks can be observed 
migrating along both coasts and 
in the Florida Keys 

Gray bats migrate to north 
Alabama for winter hibernation 


OCTOBER 


e Monarch butterfly migration 
nears its peak along Florida’s 
Gulf Coast 

e Black bears are on the move, 
gathering food 

e Warbler migration peaks 
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Castlow Shallow Water Fishing 
Expo. Sarasota; (772) 562-5069; www.cast- 
low.com. 


Jordan Driggers Hook A Cure 
Fishing Tournament. Benefits the Cystic 
Fibrosis Foundation. Tampa; www.fishorshut- 
up.com. 


Catfish Classic. Sponsored by Gulf 
County Search & Rescue. Wewahitchka; Don 
Minchew; (850) 639-3474. 
Reptile/Amphibian Expo. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; (352) 
754-6722; MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 

Invasive Species Identification and 
Removal Workshop. Lake Jackson Mounds 
Archaeological State Park; (850) 922-6007; 
www. floridastateparks.org. 

Florida Sportsman Show. Florida 


State Fairgrounds; Tampa; 772-219-7400; 
www.floridasportsman.com. 


Carnegie Laboratory for Marine 
Biology Centennial. Dry Tortugas, Florida. 
www.rsmas.miami.edu/conference/tortugas. 
Jacksonville Kayak Fishing 
Classic. Jacksonville; (904) 382-5007; 
www.jaxkayakfishing.com. 
Ladies Let’s Go Fishing! 
Islamorada; (954) 475- 9068; www.ladieslets- 
gofishing.com. 
St. Anthony's Fishing Tournament. 
St. Pete Beach; (727) 825-1629; www.stantho 
nys.com. 
50th Annual Florida Forest 


Festival. Forest Capital Museum State Park; 
(850) 584-3227; www.floridastateparks.org. 


Nature’s Gallery 2008. St. 
Andrews State Park; (850) 233-5140; 
www. floridastateparks.org. 

46th Fort Lauderdale 
International Boat Show. Fort Lauderdale; 
(954) 764-7642; 
www.showmanagement.com. 

Destin Festival of the Arts. 
Henderson Beach State Park; (850) 650-2226; 
www. floridastateparks.org. 

National Harvest Pow Wow & 
Festival. Silver River State Park; White 


Buffalo Society; (352) 625-2279; www.flori- 
dastateparks.org. 


¢ Flatwoods salamanders breed with 
this month’s first heavy rains 
Turkey vultures return mid 
month to Miami courthouse and 
other areas in south Florida 

¢ Gray foxes begin mating 

e Deer mating season begins in 
northeast and central Florida 
Migrating peregrine falcons can 
be observed in natural areas in 
northeast Florida, especially 
along the coast as they follow 
shorebird prey 


145 7Tor Science 


Report sightings to | 
FWRI by one of the | 
| following methods: | 


e¢ Online: 
research.myfwc.com | 


e E-mail: 
sawfish@MyFWC.com j 


¢ Telephone: 
FWC biologists caught, tagged, and released this 6-foot-long female (941) 255-7403 

smalltooth sawfish in the Caloosahatchee River, near Fort Myers on | 

May 24, 2005. 


When reporting a sawfish 
sighting, please include: 


e Date and time 


Smalltooth sawfish, Pristis pectinata, are unique fish that have a 
long hedge trimmer-like “saw” extending out from their heads. | 
Although they swim like sharks, they are more closely related to 
stingrays because they have gill slits under their bodies rather than e Location 
on the sides of their bodies. Sawfish are born at about 2-feet long 
and can grow up to 18-feet. 


e Estimated length of each 


Historically, sawfish were a common sight off Florida’s coastline. | sawfish 
However, they have become less common during the last century ; ; : 
because they were unintentionally overfished. Their long saws, { Thank you for sharing your infor- 
referred to scientifically as “rostrums,” were easily entangled in any |_| +Mation with us and supporting 


kind of fishing gear. Sawfish rostrums have also been popular tro- our research efforts! 


| 
| 
phy items. Since these fish produce few young, it has been a chal- | 
| 
| 


lenge for their population to recover after being overfished. As a 
result, sawfish have been protected in Florida since 1992 and are cur- 
rently listed as endangered under the Endangered Species Act. They 
should be released unharmed if accidentally caught while fishing for 
other species. 

Very little is known about this spectacular fish, so scientists at 
FWC’s Fish and Wildlife Research Institute (FWRI) initiated a 
research program to learn more. They are asking for help from the 
public via the Sawfish Survey. This statewide survey provides a 


MyFWC.com 


5 : 5 > Bi = 
means for anglers, boaters, and beach-goers to help biologists learn B LUE Cc 
more about the areas in which sawfish are sighted. If you see or FolavYats = 


catch a sawfish while fishing for other species, please contact us. { oJ Say 


A 4h CC Uc GUANA 


Vw, 


Show your support for the 

National Wildlife Refuge System 
with the symbol of Refuges. 

Cost: $125.00 + tax and shipping. 


talog of 


erpretive proc ducts available. 


“hen WILDERNESS 


Close-up of the acoustic tag that FWC biologists attach to some small- 
tooth sawfish to monitor their movements. These tags are attached to “ GRAPHICS, INC. 


the second dorsal fin and are designed to fall off after about two months. www.wildernessgraphics.com 850.224.6414 
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Shooting clay pigeons out of the 
sky may seem a fairly tame alterna- 
tive to downing live birds in the 
field. But for more than 125 mem- 
bers and dozens of drop-ins at the 
Coon Bottom Gun Club in north- 
eastern Gadsden County, it’s a sport 
“as addictive as fly-fishing or smok- 
ing crack,” one shotgun-toting regu- 
lar described it. “It’s kind of like golf 
in the air,” added another. “It’s 
shooting without anything getting 
killed.” 

More than 130 ranches, ranges, 
clubs and shops offer sport shooting 
in Florida. Coon Bottom Gun Club, 
a grassy layout featuring the shot- 
gun specialties of sporting clays, 
trap and skeet shooting, has been 
open to area gunners since the early 
1970s. Frank Kraeft, the present 
owner, doubles as an expert gun- 
smith who actually makes shotguns 
and other firearms from scratch in 
his well-equipped workshop. He also 
processes deer meat in an adjoining 
facility. 

But it’s the bloodless sport of 
smashing clay pigeons that attracts 
most of Kraeft’s shooters. Some 
show up three days a week to sharp- 
en their eye for hunting season. 
Many enjoy the camaraderie of fel- 
low shooters, eager to polish their 
shooting skills, socialize over soft 
drinks and “bust a few targets,” as 
one put it. 

“For obvious reasons, we don’t 
allow any alcoholic beverages out 
here,” Kraeft said. “Our members 
aren’t interested in that.” 

Members at the gun club come 


' from every walk of life. Retired min- 
_ isters rub elbows with business own- 
/ ers, government workers, university 


professors and a wide range of 
white-collar professionals and blue- 
collar tradesmen. Several including 
Mary Beverly, Tom Sebring and 
Barbie Phillips have made their 
mark in international competition. 


~ Others, like retired state administra- 


tor David Watford, have made 
shooting a full-time hobby. 
“T started out to get ready for 
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By Andy Lindstrom 


dove season,” Watford said over the 
steady popping of buckshot seeking 
whirling round targets. “But now, 
this is all I do. It’s a lot more fun 
than going after birds because 
whenever I yell ‘pull,’ there’s always 
something out there to shoot.” 

Summer sessions can be a little 
slow, Watford allowed. “It’s just like 
in church,” he said. “The hard-core 
regular members are here all the 
time. But when hunting season 
comes along, it does get busy. That’s 
when we see what we call in church 
the poinsettia and lily crowd.” 

Although Coon Bottom’s three 
shooting venues all feature the same 
clay targets, they offer vastly differ- 
ent challenges. Trapshooting 
involves a single launching mecha- 
nism for the softball-sized, flat discs 
that whir like miniature space ships 
across the shooter’s line of sight. 
Skeet has several launchers spread 
across the target area to simulate the 
variety of heights and speeds of 
birds in flight. Sporting clays is 
more like a walk in the woods, with 
targets unexpectedly zooming off in 
different directions. 

In all cases, shooters are allowed 
25 targets per round. Members pay 
$150 yearly dues, an additional $4 
for a round of skeet or trap, $6 for 
the five-station sporting clays. Non- 
members are charged a standard $9 
for all rounds. 

“T figure it costs about the same 
as a round of golf,” said a visiting 
shooter from Albany, Ga. Shotguns, 
on the other hand, can run well 
into the upper five figures and 
more. “There are several out here 
worth $10,000,” he said. “You can 
get them for a little as $300, or you 
can pay as much as $100,000, if 
that’s what you want.” 

The National Shooting Sports 
Foundation provides a complete list 
of gun clubs on its Web site. Each of 
the shooting specialties also has its 
own national association and Web 
site. For more information about 
the Coon Bottom Gun Club, phone 
Kraeft at (850) 539-0293. 
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FWC Fisheries Have Banner Bass Production Year 


Largemouth bass, striped bass and 
sunshine bass recently stocked in a half- 
dozen panhandle lakes and rivers 
should start tickling anglers’ lines in 
three to four years. The bass stocking is 
an ongoing effort of FWC fisheries biol- 
ogists to see that species like striped 
bass thrive and continue to provide 
excellent sport. 

Dave Yeager, fisheries biologist with 


Fingerling bass in the 3-inch range 
have a better chance of survival than 
smaller-sized fish when released into 
the rivers and lakes of north Florida. 


the FWC’s Blackwater Fisheries Research 
and Development Center near Holt, 
reports that during June and July they 
released 30,000 largemouth bass in 
Lake Talquin near Quincy. He said all of 
the bass were three inches or larger and 
tagged with tiny micro-tags which can’t 
be seen and can only be recognized by 
biologists’ scanning tools. 

“We know that young-of-year large- 


mouth bass fingerlings in Lake Talquin 
don’t do very well most years. There are 
several factors why their survival is so 
poor, but we know if they’re a little 
larger at release, such as these 3-inch 
fish we grew, they survive much bet- 
ter,” he said. 

There’s also good news for anglers 
who enjoy striped bass fishing. Yeager 
said they released 489,000 fingerling 
stripers at three places on the 
Choctawhatchee River; 146,500 in the 
Blackwater River; 100,000 in Lake 
Seminole; 40,000 in Ochlockonee River; 
and 30,000 in Lake Talquin. 

Striped bass can grow up to 60 
pounds or more in their southern 
range. In Florida, the largest striped 
bass on record is a 42.25-pound fish 
caught from the Apalachicola River in 
December 1993. 

Yeager said fingerling striped bass 
released this year will measure about 10 
inches in length in the first year and 
about 18 inches in two to three years. 
They start out eating tiny insects in the 
water, called zooplankton and phyto- 
plankton, but quickly graduate to small 
fish such as shad. 

A total of 250,000 sunshine bass 
were stocked in the Escambia River. 
Sunshine bass are hybrids - a cross 
between white bass and striped bass. 
Sunshine bass weighing up to 16 
pounds have been caught in Florida. 

There’s a 20-fish bag limit for striped 
bass, white bass and sunshine bass. In 


Poaching 114 Alligators Lands Two in Prison 


Four years ago, law enforcement offi- 
cers with the FWC arrested two subjects 
for illegally capturing 114 alligators on 
Lake Kissimmee. On June 27, 2005, 
Aaron Grant King, 48, Lake Wales, opera- 
tor of the airboat, and Russell Dave Bell, 
49, Avon Park, pled no contest before 
10th Judicial Circuit Court Judge Dale 
Durrance, to one count each of felony 
possession of an alligator. 

King and Bell were sentenced to serve 
10 months in the Polk County jail, forfeit 
the 1993 Gilileo airboat and a .44 caliber 
handgun used in the commission of the 
crime, pay $370 for felony court costs, 
$350 restitution to the FWC and remain 
on probation for a period of three years. 

Sunday morning, April 8, 2001, a 
security guard at River Ranch in Lake 
Wales heard shots being fired in the vicin- 
ity of Lake Kissimmee and called the FWC 
Wildlife Alert Hotline. Officers Lee Birge 
and Randy McDonald staked out the boat 


ramp at the intersection of U.S. Highway 
60 and the Kissimmee River. 

The FWC Officers observed an airboat 
with two men arrive at the boat ramp. 
The passenger jumped out of the airboat 
carrying two mesh bags. The officers 
watched as three more suspicious bags 
were unloaded before stopping the duo 
and searching the bags. 

King and Bell were in illegal possession 
of 114 alligators ranging in size from 
hatchlings to 4 feet in length. Officers 
confiscated and released all alligators 
alive except one that had been shot. 

“This is one of the largest alligator 
poaching cases ever successfully prosecut- 
ed in Florida,” said Gary Morse, FWC 
spokesman. 

To report wildlife and fisheries viola- 
tions, call the Wildlife Alert Hotline at 1- 
888-404-FWCC (3922) at anytime. Those 
reporting violations may remain anony- 
mous and may be eligible for a reward. 


Anglers can expect excellent sport in 3 
to 4 years, when fingerlings stocked by 
the FWC this year have matured. 


waters west of the Suwannee River, only 
three of those fish can be stripers and 
they must measure at least 18 inches in 
length. 

For largemouth bass, there's a five- 
fish bag limit and only one of the five 
can be larger than 22 inches. The mini- 
mum size limit in waters west of the 
Suwannee River is 12 inches. 


Grouper Fishing Rules 
Differ in State-Federal 
Gulf Waters 


Recreational grouper bag limits in 
state waters haven’t changed; in fed- 
eral waters in the Gulf of Mexico, they 
have. 

Federal waters begin nine nautical 
miles offshore in the Gulf. A nautical 
mile is 6,076.115 feet as opposed to a 
statute mile, which is 5,280 feet. 

In Gulf state waters, the daily bag 
limit for grouper is five, only two of 
which can be red grouper. The new 
bag limit in federal waters in the Gulf 
allows three grouper, only one of 
which can be red. Also, Gulf federal 
waters are closed to grouper harvest 
throughout November and 
December, but there is no closed sea- 
son in state waters. 

~ Lee Schlesinger, FWC 
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FWC USES CUTTING-EDGE TECHNOLOGY IN FLORIDA 
BEAR ROAD-KILL IMPACT STUDY 


ae . th 4 1 S Vina 1 SEN Gan 
Florida black bears once roamed the 
whole state but now are reduced to 


smaller, isolated pockets of habitat. 


A recent study conducted by the 
FWC for the Florida Department of 
Transportation focused on the 
impacts that roads and bear road 
kills have on bear populations. The 
study examined six bear populations 
(Apalachicola, Ocala, Osceola, Big 
Cypress, Eglin, and St. Johns River) 
from February 2001 to June 2005. 
Scientists set up 7,000 snare sites 
made of barbed wire strands encir- 
cling a lure. Barbs snared clumps of 
hair from bears as they climbed 
through the wires to get to the lure. 
Nearly 5,500 bear hair samples were 
collected. 

Biologists then sent the hair sam- 
ples to an outside lab where state-of- 
the-art genetic techniques were used 
to determine the sex of the bear and 
a DNA profile. They used these to 


CHARLIE HEIDECKER 


generate population estimates and 
to calculate impact of road kills on 
bear populations. 

The Wildlife Foundation of Florida 
provided funding for the genetic 
analysis component of the study. 

Tim Breault, director of the FWC’s 
Division of Habitat and Species 
Conservation, said, “The study 
showed that, on average, road-kill 
mortality rates for Florida black bear 
populations are similar to those for 
American black bears in other east- 
ern states. The principal conclusion 
of this study is that while road-relat- 
ed mortality impacts the status of 
bear populations, the current level of 
road mortality appears to be sustain- 
able, and does not pose an immedi- 
ate threat to the status of the popu- 
lation segments studied.” 

He said similar mortality rates 
don’t necessarily mean they have 
similar impacts on bear populations, 
however. 

Breault said the study enabled 
FWC scientists to use cutting-edge 
technology to generate the best 
population assessment to date for 
bears in these areas. 

The Florida black bear is on the 
state’s list of imperiled species as 
“threatened.” It is not listed on the 
federal endangered or threatened 
species lists. 

“The Florida black bear, a unique 
sub-species that occurs primarily in 


Florida, once was widely distributed 
throughout Florida. Bears require 
large home ranges and need ample 
habitat to ensure a healthy popula- 
tion. Several factors, such as urban 
development and an increase in 
human population, have reduced 
bear habitat. The bears that once 
roamed across the entire state have 
been fragmented into isolated sub- 
populations,” Breault said. 

This study focused on road kills 
and did not directly address issues 
such as nuisance bears and bear 
hunting, Breault said. “There is a 
wide range of opinions regarding 
bear conservation. To gain a better 
understanding of public attitudes, 
opinions, and perceptions regarding 
bears and bear management, the 
FWC will begin a survey in Florida 
later this year.” 

To view the FWC report and FAQs 
on line, go to: 
MyFWC.com/bear/Online_reports.ht 
m. For more information about the 
Florida Black Bear and living in bear 
country, check out www.wildflori- 
da.org/bear/. 

The estimated populations for each 
studied area are: 

¢ Apalachicola: 438-695 bears 

¢ Big Cypress: 516-878 bears 

e Eglin: 63-101 bears 

© Ocala: 729-1,056 bears 

¢ Osceola: 201-315 bears 

¢ St. Johns: 100-179 bears 


NO SIGNS OF CWD IN FLORIDA 


Florida’s deer herd reveals no signs of 
chronic wasting disease (CWD) after three 
years of testing for the fatal disease, according 
to the FWC. The FWC tested 558 free-ranging 
deer during the past year and more than 
1,800 deer over the past three years, and none 
tested positive for CWD. 

CWD is a progressive, neurological, debili- 
tating disease that has been detected in and 
affects captive and wild herds of mule deer, 
white-tailed deer and Rocky Mountain elk in 
several Midwestern and western states. It 
attacks the brain of infected animals, causing 
them to become emaciated, display abnormal 
behavior and lose control of bodily functions. 
No southeastern states, including Florida, have 
been hit by the lethal deer disease thus far. 

"We still need to be vigilant in our monitor- 
ing efforts. We hope CWD never makes it to 


Florida, but early detection will be key to limit- 
ing the spread of the disease, if such an out- 
break should occur," said deer program coordi- 
nator Robert Vanderhoof of FWC’s Division of 
Hunting and Game Management. 

This hunting season, the FWC is again turn- 
ing to sportsmen to help monitor the state’s 
deer herd for CWD. 

"We are asking hunters to report any sight- 
ings of sickly or scrawny-looking deer,” 
Vanderhoof said. “If you see such a deer, 
please call toll-free (866) CWD-WATCH (293- 
9282). Wildlife biologists will respond and if 
necessary collect deer tissue for testing. It’s 
important to contact us as soon as possible, 
because CWD testing must take place within 
48 hours of a deer’s death to produce reliable 
results." 

Clinical signs include excessive salivation and 
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grinding of teeth, increased drinking and uri- 
nation, dramatic loss of weight and body con- 
dition, poor hair coat, staggering and finally, 
death. Behavioral changes, including 
decreased interaction with other animals, list- 
lessness, lowering of the head, blank facial 
expression and repetitive walking in set pat- 
terns may also occur. 

Wildlife experts have found no evidence 
that CWD can be transmitted to livestock or 
humans, but it is recommended to avoid 
direct contact with any deer exhibiting signs of 
CWD or one that has died from unknown 
causes. 

More information on CWD is available at 
MyFWC.com/CWD. The Web site also provides 
links to human and wildlife health agencies for 
more in-depth information about the deadly 
disease. 


FWC Schedules Becoming an 
Outdoors-Woman Workshop 


The FWC has a workshop planned 
for women interested in learning a 
variety of outdoor skills. A Nov. 18-20 
“Becoming an Outdoors-Woman” 
workshop will be held in West Palm 
Beach. 

The FWC invites women, 18 and 
older, to attend the workshop to learn 
or improve their outdoors skills. Each 
participant attends four sessions and 
learns skills associated with 
hunting/shooting, fishing and other 
outdoor recreational (canoeing, camp- 
ing, etc.) activities at all levels of phys- 
ical activity. 

The Becoming an Outdoors- 
Woman program offers a fun and sup- 
portive atmosphere to try new skills 
and enjoy the camaraderie of others 
while learning about Florida’s great 
outdoors. Although it’s designed with 
women in mind, the camp is open to 
anyone who wants to learn in a com- 
fortable, non-threatening, non-com- 
petitive, hands-on atmosphere. 

“Patience is the secret to the suc- 


cess of our Becoming an Outdoors- 
Woman program,” said Lynne Hawk, 
director of the program. “Our instruc- 
tors are here to guide people through 
the activities. There is no intimida- 
tion.” 

The workshop will take place at 
Pine Jog’s Everglades Youth 
Conservation Camp in the J.W. 
Corbett Wildlife Management Area 
(northwest Palm Beach County). It is a 
rustic summer camp facility with 
basic, modern amenities. Lodging is 
dormitory style, with meals served in 
the cafeteria. Sessions will begin 
Friday afternoon and end Sunday with 
lunch. 

The cost is $150. Partial scholar- 
ships are available for low-income par- 
ticipants. Workshops are limited to 
100 participants on a first-come, first- 
served basis. 

Information about the workshop 
and registration is at 
MyFWC.com/BOW or by calling (561) 
625-5126. 


“FROGS - FROGS - WHERE ARE MY FROGS?" 


[News & NoOT:s 


Couple Arrested on 
Charges of Feeding 
Alligators 


On Friday, July 22, FWC Officers arrested 
a Charlotte County couple for deliberately 
feeding an alligator; an offense that the 
agency’s alligator experts say is often asso- 
ciated with fatal attacks against humans. 

James Johnny Jones and Jackie L. O’Neil 
of Punta Gorda were charged with feeding 
alligators, a second degree misdemeanor 
punishable by up to $500 and/or 60 days 
in jail. 

“When fed, alligators quickly lose their 
natural fear of people and begin to associ- 
ate human presence with a feeding oppor- 
tunity. This altered behavior creates a sig- 
nificant danger that jeopardizes the safety 
of anyone who may come into contact 
with that animal,” said Harry Dutton, head 
of the FWC alligator management section. 

FWC Officers Donna Caro, Jason Forker 
and Investigator Larry Jernstedt acted on a 
tip from an anonymous source who had 
witnessed a man, a woman and two chil- 
dren feeding an alligator from a boat on 
the Peace River. When they received anoth- 
er call from the anonymous source that the 
couple had returned, officers staked out the 
area and were able to video and photo- 
graph the feeding. The arrests were made 
at about 1:30 p.m. on a portion of the river 
known as Jim Long Lake. FWC trappers 
were dispatched immediately and removed 
two aggressive alligators, 8 foot 9 inches 
and 5 foot 11 inches in length, from the 
area. 

Jones’ and O’Neil’s arrest comes in the 
wake of an unrelated fatal alligator attack 
that occurred in nearby Port Charlotte a 
week earlier. On the evening of July 15, 
Kevin Albert Murray, 41, of 1763 Stimmel 
St., North Port was swimming in a canal off 
the Myakka River when a 12-foot-2-inch 
alligator attacked and killed him. Residents 
of the area claimed that alligator had been 
fed. 

It is illegal to feed alligators and the FWC 
strongly recommends not feeding other 
wildlife where alligators might be present. 
Feeding ducks, turtles or throwing fish 
scraps in the water where alligators can 
associate humans with a feeding opportuni- 
ty, is tantamount to feeding an alligator. 
Information on how to prevent problems 
with alligators is listed in the FWC’s “Living 
with Alligators” brochure found online at 
MyFWC.com/gators. 

Anyone having information about the 
feeding of alligators is urged to report the 
incident to the toll free Wildlife Alert 
Hotline at (888) 404-3922. Those reporting 
violations may remain anonymous and be 
eligible for a reward. 

Nuisance alligators should be reported to 
the FWC by calling toll free (866) FWC- 
GATOR (392-4286). 


Compiled by FWC staff 
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Hobked on Fishing 


Better yet, how not to get hooked on fishing! 


ast year, the city pier in Venice was 
being replaced with a new struc- 
ture some 8 feet higher than the 
old one. So instead of enjoying a 
long-awaited trolly for Kings we 
talked about missing a banner year due 
to the pier’s construction. 

The year-before-last provided a bounti- 
ful pier-fishing season. The snook were 
plentiful and we landed more daddy 
kings than you could shake a stick at. 
Most of the kings fell in the 48- to 52- 
inch range (and that's no fish story), 
compared to this year when only a few in 
the 38- to 42-inch range have been land- 
ed. The charter captains tell me the kings 
are within a couple of miles of the beach 
and if the water ever stabilizes and the 


By Gary A. Anderson 


clams; tiny colored mollusks that quickly 
bury themselves after being exposed. 
Sand fleas are a food staple of several 
species, including snook. They’re hard to 
bait and harder to keep alive when 
hooked. Live shrimp are nice but the big 
boys are feeding on local cuisine rather 
than the foreign stuff. If you really want 
a monster snook, you'll do better invest- 
ing in a sabiki rig and spending an hour 
or so catching threadfins or green backs. 
Which is what I did. After filling a bait 
bucket with a half-a-dozen threadfins, I 
grabbed my 7-foot rod, equipped with 
twenty-pound Andre line and proceeded 
to bait up. I used a shock leader of fifty- 
pound mono about two feet in length 
attached to a swivel. I decided on a 3/0 


"| learned a valuable lesson that day - 
never keep your line tight when 
unhooking a fish, especially a big one 
with lots of fight left in her!" 


red tide leaves, the kings ought to be on 
the beach. We’re still waiting! 

So, to pass the time waiting for daddy 
king, I ventured out to our new pier for a 
little snooking. 

Snook, swimming almost literally on 
the beach, are easily pursued from the 
pier. It’s proving to be a banner year -- 
big snook are easier to catch than the 
bait needed to hook them! An ongoing 
beach re-nourishment project a couple of 
hundred feet from the pier, coupled with 
outbreaks of red tide, means baitfish are 
few and far between along the beach. 

Hence, the lack of kings, but that's 
another story. 

Snook, on the other hand, are always 
here, at the waters’ lip. Especially this 
year, with the lack of baitfish, the snook 
are feasting on the backwash of sand 
fleas. Sand fleas are little round crabs that 
resemble an armadillo with the legs of a 
flea. About a half-an-inch round, (that's 
big), they live just under the sand with 
their neighbors the don-acts or sand 
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circle hook but couldn't find one in my 
box. 

“Hey Mike,” I yelled, "have you got 
any snook hooks?" Right out of the pack- 
age he handed me a brand new, razor- 
sharp, circle hook. I thanked him and 
attached it to my line. We use heavy 
tackle since the snook swim under the 
pier, next to the pilings. 

I attached a 5-inch threadfin to my 
hook by inserting the point just under its 
dorsal fin and lowered it into the shallow 
water. Some anglers prefer to hook them 
through their lip to keep them alive 
longer but, in my opinion, one tends to 
loose more strikes with this method. 

The bait wasn't in the water more than 
a minute and “bam,” fish on! I thought it 
was a big one, but aren't they all when 
they get away. Into the pilings, around 
the barnacles and out the other side - fish 
gone, not on. During twenty minutes of 
hot and heavy fishing I fed a number of 
snook and had nothing to show except 
an empty bait bucket. 


1 
fl 


| headed towards the middle of the pier 
with my other rod, sabiki attached, to catch 
more tasty morsels for the snook waiting at 
the beach. This time it took more than an 
hour to “fill” the bait bucket — with just a 
couple of baitfish. 

Armed with my bounty, I returned to the 
base of the pier and attached another 
threadfin to my hook, dropping it into the 
water. A shadow appeared from under the 
pier. The snook slowly circling its prey had 
to be at least thirty inches long. With a 
flash, she engulfed my offering and the bat- 
tle was on. This one was mine. 

She had a date with me and I already saw 
her name written on my wall. Up the 
shoreline we went and with a leap and a 
splash she darted for the rocks under the 
pier. I tightened the drag and played her 
game, all the while screaming "fish on, big 
one!" 

We danced for about 30 minutes, with a 
couple of tourists wandering around under- 
foot. I finally lifted her from the water; 
hand over hand, praying my line wouldn't 
break from the strain of her weight. 

There she was, at my feet, on the deck 
for Mike and Joe to see, me beaming like a 
red headed step-child. Only they had gone 
home, while my head was under the pier 
watching for that sublime twitch in my 
line. Anyway, I was victorious. I had landed 
the big one. 

I learned a valuable lesson that day - 
never keep your line tight when unhooking 
a fish, especially a big one with lots of fight 
left in her! Trying to look professional to 
the circling tourists, | grabbed the snook by 
its lip — a slippery lip I might add — and 
began to remove the hook. In hindsight, | 
should have opened the bail on my rod 
and kept the line loose, but I didn’t. 

The snook flipped, shook her head and 
released that 3/0 hook all by herself. I was 
amazed and so were the onlookers. Some of 
them had a strange look on their face. I 
quickly pointed out that I planned to 
release her and would keep only the memo- 
ry of her landing, when | suddenly realized 
what had disgusted them. 

As I picked up the snook, to release her 
into the waters below, I saw a strange-look- 
ing, out-of-focus object in front of my face. 
I turned to drop the fish over the pier and 
noticed my rod was following me while at 
the same time there was a burning sensa- 
tion in my nose. 

In 40-some-odd years of fishing I have 
never hooked a fish who hooked me! 
Somehow that hook had rebounded to 
enter one side of my nose and come out 
the other. No wonder all the people around 
me looked puzzled. 

I grabbed my knife, cut the line and 


grabbed a handfull of ice cubes which | 
placed on my nose till it was numb. Then | 
took out the wire cutters and snipped off 
the end of the hook and pushed it through. 
Wow, people pay money for body piercing 
and this fish gave one to me for free. Pay 
back time, | guess. 

So the moral of this story is get hooked 
on fishing, but don't get hooked. See ya on 
the pier and remember, a snook permit is 
required when a saltwater license is 
required. Snook size limits are not less than 
26 inches or more than 34 inches in total 
length. Bag limits are 2 per person per day 
on the Atlantic side, with 1 per person 
allowed here on the Gulf, in Monroe 
County and in Everglades National Park. 
Closed season for snook is Dec. 15 - Jan. 31 
statewide; June through August on the 
Atlantic side; and May through August on 
the Gulf, in Monroe County or Everglades 
National Park. 

Fish On! 


Family Centropomidae, 
SNOOKS 


Description: distinct black lateral line; 
high,divided dorsal fin; sloping fore- 
head; large mouth, protruding lower 
jaw; grows much larger than other 
snooks; pelvic fin yellow 


Similar fish: other Centropomus 


Where found: from central Florida 
south, usually inshore in coastal and 
brackish waters, along mangrove shore- 
lines, seawalls, and bridges; also on 
reefs and pilings 


Size: most catches 5 to 8 pounds 


Remarks: spawns primarily in summer; 
cannot tolerate winter temperatures 
below 60 degrees Fahrenheit; can toler- 
ate wholly fresh or saltwater; schools 
along shore and in passes during 
spawning season; feeds on fish and larg- 
er crustaceans 


Illustration by Diane Rome Peebles 
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